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Be it enacted by the Senate and Honse of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to grants for the purposes of the " Woodruff' 
Scientific Expedition around the Worldl^ register for a foreign 
built steamship : Provided, That the said steamship be approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy as suitable in all respects for the 
purposes of said Expeditiony and there shall be maintained there- 
on, without expense to the United States, a school with capacity 
for at least two hundred students, together with a competent fac- 
ulty, for the promotion of scientific and nautical knowledge. And 
it is further provided, That in no case shall mercantile or commer- 
cial ventures form any part of said expedition, or the government ^ 
of the United States be now or hereafter subjected to any expense 
on account thereof 

SAMUEL RANDALL, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 
Vice-President of the United States and President of the Senate, 

Approved, March 23, 1878. 

R. B. HAYES, 

President of the United States, 
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[fbom the secbbtabt of the navy.] 

Washington City, August 28, 1877. 
James O. Woodeuff, Esq. 

Dear Sir^ — I have examined the plan of the proposed " Woodruff 
Scientific Expedition around the World," and find its objects to be such 
as to merit the highest public consideration. If it shall prove success- 
ful, its projectors and those engaged in its execution will be entitled to 
the thanks of the whole country. 

And it is personally gratifying to me to believe that there is at this 
time a fair prospect of this result. 

Very respectfully, 

R. W. THOMPSON. 



[fbom 8. C. BOW AN, VIOE-ADMIBAL U. B. NAVY.] 

James 0. Woodeufp : 

Dear Sir, — .... I cannot too warmly express my approval of the 
objects of the Expedition, as set forth in your letter, and I heartily com- 
mend it to the attention of young men. and students who desire to avail 
themselves of adiantages never before offered on a scale so extensive 
and apparently complete. 

As a means for promoting thorough intellectual training, the Expedi- 
tion will be invaluable, and it has my warmest wishes for its complete 
success. 

Very truly yours, 

S. C. ROWAN, Vice-Admiral United States Navy, 
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SCHEDULE OF THE PROPOSED ROUTE, 

SHOWING PRINCIPAL LOCALITIES TO BE VISITED. 



The following is presented as an outline of the voyage, subject 
to such modification as may be required by contingencies which 
cannot now be foreseen. Other ports than those named will 
doubtless be also visited. 



New York, 

Havana, 

St. Thomas, 

Barbadoes, 

Rio de Janeiro, 

Montevideo, 

Straits of Magellan, 

Valparaiso, 

Society Islands, 

Navigator's Islands, 

Feejee Islands, 

Sydney, 

Solomon Islands, 

New Guinea, 

Ladrone Islands, 

Yeddo, 

yokahama, 

Osaka, 

Nagasaki, 

Peking, 

Peiho River, 

Nanking, 

Shanghai, . 

Formosa, 

Canton, 

Macao, 

Whampoa, 

Hongkong, 

Philippine Islands, 

SooLOO Islands, 

Borneo, 

Celebes, 



Surabaya, 

Batavia, . 

Anger, 

Banoa, 

Singapore, 

PuLo Penang, 

Andaman Islands, 

Calcutta, 

Ceylon, 

Bombay, 

Aden, 

Suez, 

Alexandria, 

JOPPA, 

Cons tantinople, 

Athens, 

Palermo, 

Naples, 

CiviTA Vecchia, 

Leghorn, 

Genoa, 

Marseilles, 

Malaga, 

Gibraltar, 

Cadiz, 

Lisbon, 

Havre, 

Portsmouth, 

(London), 

Boston, 

New York. 



SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 



The postponement of the time of departure of the Expedition 
has enabled us to fully mature and perfect the plan of the voyage 
in every essential particular. We are confident that our final ar- 
rangements will meet the approval of those most competent to 
judge of the merits of such an enterprise. 

It will be distinctly understood that this is neither a monej^- 
making speculation, nor yet a visionary philanthropic scheme; 
but an educational enterprise of great magnitude and importance, 
conducted on sound and legitimate business principles. The 
managers have no other pecuniary interest in the Expedition 
than to make it self-sustaining. It is expressly provided by Act 
of Congress that no mercantile or commercial venture shall enter 
into the plan of the voyage. The financial basis of the enter- 
prise is perfectly sound. Every possible assurance of the fulfill- 
ment of their contract is given by the managers, who are bound, 
by every provision that could be reasonably required, to the exact 
terms of the agreement between themselves and the patrons and 
trustees of the Expedition. 

The deep and widespread interest taken in the Expedition by 
educators, scientists, and all men of culture, the encouragement 
given by the press of the whole country, the voluminous corres- 
pondence we have received, and the large number of tourists and 
students already booked for the voyage, give us positive assur- 
ance of success. Such moral and material support as we have re- 
ceived warrants us in laying our perfected plans before the pub- 
lic, in full confidence that we shall be able to carry out an enter- 
prise of which every American citizen will have reason to be 
proud. 

We take pleasure in announcing that our project is fully rec- 
ognized by the Government of the United States, and virtually 
recommended to public confidence and support by recent con- 
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gressional legislation. We are authorized by Act of Congress, 
approved March 23, 1878,^ to enter a foreign-built vessel, spe- 
cially adapted to our purposes, under the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag. We shall sail, therefore, as a national Expedition, with 
the full countenance and support of our government, which, in 
further evidence of its approval, will furnish officers of the United 
States Navy to command the ship and act as members of the fac- 
ulty. The vessel selected will be subjected to rigid inspection 
l>y the proper authorities, that there may be no question of sea- 
worthiness, and will be refitted with special reference to the re- 
quirements of a voyage devoted to educational, scientific, and 
recreatory purposes. 

It is desirable that the quota of students be filled at an early 
date, in order that the final arrangements necessary for the com- 
fort and welfare of students and faculty on the voyage may be 
made without delay. We therefore request those who intend to 
join the Expedition to send in their names at once. 

The booking-fee need not accompany the name ; that will be 
called for when two hundred names have been enrolled. 

Explicit and detailed information respecting the arrangements 
for the voyage accompanies this Announcement. 

1 See copy of bill with this circular. 



THE PLAN AND PURPOSE OP THE 

EXPEDITION. 



Now that the managers and patrons of the Expedition have 
perfected their final arrangements for the voyage, they are en- 
abled to lay their plans fully before the public. It will conduce 
to the best interests of all concerned to state explicitly what this 
Expedition is, what it proposes to do, why it should receive sup- 
port, and how it expects to succeed. 

This is a voyage around the world, to be performed in two 
years, and to be devoted to the education of youth and the recre- 
ation of tourists. For the students the Expedition will constitute 
a floating college, in which the usual course of instruction will 
be complemented by object- teaching on a grander scale than has 
ever before been attempted, while to the tourist it offers every 
possible advantage for sight-seeing. The whole plan and pur- 
pose of the Expedition is educational. It undertakes to teach 
the most important and useful branches of a liberal education, 
and turn out a well-rounded student, developed mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically. Many young men enter life, from their 
course of study, with sufficient theoretical knowledge, the practi- 
cal application of which has to come with many mistakes and a 
long course of experimental inefficiency. We hope the teaching 
of the Expedition will correct this, by enabling the student to re- 
duce theory to practice, and fitting him to take his place at once 
among the efficient workers of the world with a minimum of mis- 
takes and experiments. The novel idea of this Expedition is that 
it necessarily makes a man of a boy while he is getting his edu- 
cation. The lesson of life forms part of our college course. 

The course of oral instruction, by the Faculty and their assist- 
ants, will be as thorough and comprehensive as that ordinarily 
afforded by our higher institutions of learning. The method will 
be similar to that followed in schools of law or medicine, inas- 
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much as lectures and regular examinations replace dry, tedious 
recitation from text-books. The several chairs are established 
with reference to training students in the natural sciences and 
the useful arts ; and the course of instruction will include the 
elements of a sound commercial and business education. The 
great end of object-teaching, which has just begun to take its 
rightful foremost place in the practical training of youth, is se- 
cured by the unquestioned advantages of travel, which the stu- 
dent will improve to the utmost under the guidance and stimulus 
of the Faculty. 

The Professors themselves, and the other scientists who accom- 
pany the Expedition, will have an opportunity of prosecuting their 
own special researches not inferior to that which has been af- 
forded by any of the great national exploring expeditions which 
from time to time have enriched science with their contributions 
to human knowledge. There is every prospect that the scientific 
results of this voyage will become historical. 

There is, moreover, nothing in the plan of the Expedition to 
interfere with the purposes of the tourist who wishes to see the 
■world for his own picture. No voyage that could be projected 
-would better suit the convenience of the sight-seer, or enable 
him to make the tour of the world more comfortably and inex- 
pensively. 

The Expedition will visit the principal points of interest on a 
carefully considered route around the globe. The . commerce, 
manufactures, arts, manners, and customs of the principal na- 
tions of the earth may be successively compared, and their ele- 
ments of strength or weakness be ascertained by actual experi- 
ence. Such training as this is unattainable at home ; and yet it 
is one of the foremost elements of success in life. There is noth- 
ing like knowing men. 

The geology, geography, zoology, and botany of many foreign 
countries will be investigated by the scientific corps. Extensive 
collections in the various departments of natural history will be 
brought home, which will serve to enrich our National Museum, 
and may beconie the basis of important scientific publications. 
Special attention will be paid to instruction in mathematics, nav- 
igation and practical astronomy. The knowledge to be acquired 
on this Expedition is, in short, equally adapted to the require- 
ments of the professed scientist and the man of business. 

It is with such aims as these that the present Expedition is 
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organized, and to these ends the voyage will be devoted. No 
such advantages have hitherto been offered ; they could not be 
secured by individual enterprise except at an enormous outlay of 
money, in comparison with which the expenses of the present 
voyage to each student are insignificant. It is an opportunity to 
see the world, not only under the most favorable circumstances, 
but also at the least possible expense. It is an opportunity, as 
well, to complete a cycle of study and observation which cannot 
fail to develop, strengthen, and mature the mind of youth, store 
it with useful knowledge, and fit a young man to succeed in any 
walk in life. 

It is obvious that the plan can only be carried out, and the full 
benefit of the Expedition be conferred, by the most faithful and 
scrupulous attention on the part of the managers, officera, and 
professors to the discipline and moral guidance of the students, 
and their comfort, health, and safety. This all-important matter 
of the moral and physical welfare of the students, in which par- 
ents and guardians are most deeply interested, has received 
thoughtful and conscientious consideration. It is believed that 
the arrangements for the well-being of tne youth who may be 
entrusted to the care of the Expedition are such as will satisfy 
all reasonable scruples. The whole subject is fully discussed in 
another portion of this circular. Parents and guardians may feel 
confident that the dangers and temptations to which those whose 
welfare they have at heart may be exposed are no greater in 
this than in any other collegiate course. The risk, . if anything 
different, is less, as students are necessarily thrown in close con- 
tact with instructors who have exceptional facilities for enforcing 
wholesome discipline. 
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It is expected that the Expedition will leave New York in 
, 1879. The departure of the Expedition and the subse- 
quent movements of the vessel are timed with the view of reach- 
ing the successive points on the route at the most favorable sea- 
sons of the year for each. 

The Expedition will proceed first to the West Indies, touching 
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at Havana, and spending some days at the islands of St. Thomas 
and Barbadoes, giving the first views of tropical scenery and the 
first taste of tropical fruitis in their perfection. Thence the 
Expedition will proceed along to Rio de Janeiro (where the Bra- 
zilian Emperor's summer residence of Petropolis, with Nithteroy 
and Mount Corcovado, may be seen in a short tour amidst scen- 
ery of rare beauty and grandeur), Montevideo, and probably 
other points, reaching the Straits of Magellan in due course. 
This famous region offers scenes of unrivalled natural grandeur, 
which cannot fail to excite the enthusiasm of all who can appre- 
ciate nature in her wildest moods. The leisurely passage of the 
Straits will afford an opportunity for the study of phenomena of 
unusual interest to the geologist, and the collection of lare spec- 
inaens in various departments of natural history. After adequate 
stoppage on the shores of both Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, 
the vessel will proceed to the Gulf of Pefias, stopping at Lota 
for coal, and thence heading for Valparaiso. At this point, 
where there is so much of varied interest to be seen, we shall 
be doubly gladdened by the reception of letters and papers from 
home, and our larder will be replenished for the voyage across 
the " western waste of waters." 

Accustomed by this time to life aboard ship, and fairly settled 
to the course of study and observation, the members will find 
this far from the least interesting portion of the cruise. The 
waters teem with curious and wonderful forms of animal life, 
whose structure and habits are a never-failjng source of enlight- 
ened wonder. 

The ship will cruise amidst the innumerable Islands of Ocean- 
ica or the great Polynesian Archipelago, most fitly styled the 
" Paradise of the Pacific," where the isolated yet clustering land- 
areas tell alike the tales of a submerged continent, whose moun- 
tain-tops they represent, and of an almost magical building up 
of the land again by myriads of coral animals. 

Among the principal archipelagoes are the Society, Friendly, 
Navigator, and Feejee Islands, which will be successively visited, 
with ample leisure for collecting the wonderful productions which 
stamp these shores with extraordinary interest for the naturalist 
and seeker of curiosities. This region of the globe is famous for 
its wonders of physical geography, and for the profusion of its 
forms of animal and vegetable life. Scientific work of no ordi- 
nary interest may be here accomplished by the use of the dredge 
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in the teeming waters ; while the land excursions will yield har- 
vests of no less importance. In a country where Nature has left 
man little to do but to enjoy her bounty, the human race is 
stamped with its special characteristics, and some of the most 
curious nations of the earth will be encountered under the most 
favorable circumstances for the study of their primitive manners, 
customs, and traits. 

Leaving this " Paradise " only to make for a land of equal yet 
very different interest, the great antipodal continent of Austra- 
lia will soon be reached. This land is very, very old, and all its 
natural products are old-fashioned, or so peculiar that naturalists 
make it one of the primary distinct ontological regions of the 
globe. It is the home of the Marsupial and the Monotreme, and 
the stamp of the whole fauna and flora is unmistakable. All the 
time that can be spared will be allowed, in the hope that the 
student may gain^ by actual observation some clear idea, how- 
ever slight, of the natural history of this vast continent, and se- 
cure some typical representatives of its plants and animals. 

The course of the vessel turns northward from Australia, 
towards New Guinea, and the Solomon, Caroline, and other 
archipelagoes, various islands of which will be visited in turn. 
New Guinea offers, perhaps, the most wonderful feathered inhab- 
itants of the world ; it is the home of the birds of paradise, and 
many other striking ornithological treasures. The land has 
always been jealously guarded by the natives, who have thrown 
every obstacle in the way of exploration and discovery in the 
recesses of their stronghold. It is only recently that we have 
had much acquaintance with the natural productions of this 
notable country ; and no effort will be spared to increase our 
knowledge by the collections in natural history which may be 
made here. 

Formosa, fitly named " The Beautiful," lies in the course of 
the vessel after leaving the archipelagoes just mentioned. We 
shall make for Tokao, on the southern extremity of the island, 
the headquarters of the Chinese trade by junks. The eastern 
portion of Formosa has been but little explored, and the extraor- 
dinary variety of the surface-conditions here shown, including 
mountains of ten or twelve thousand feet elevation, offers a rich 
fauna and flora resembling in some respects those of temperate 
regions. Here as elsewhere among the islands of the Pacific, 
natural history may be pursued with the expectation of making 
real discoveries in zoology and botany. 
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From Formosa we shall make directly for Japan, and cast 
anchor in succession in the principal ports of that singularly 
nationalized country, whose conservative people so long debarred 
themselves from intercourse with America. Nagasaki, Osaka, 
Yeddo, and Yokohama are the principal ports at which we shall 
stop. From Osaka, excursions may be made to Kioto, the an- 
cient capital of Japan, and from other points the celebrated 
mountain of Fuji-Yama, the monument and temple of Daiboots, 
the national works at Yokoska, and other interesting scenes may 
be visited in turn. Passing through the Straits of Simonosaki 
we shall enter the sea of Japan, gaining at length the eastern 
shores of the Asiatic main-land. 

The course of the vessel in the Chinese waters will depend 
somewhat upon circumstances, which must finally determine 
which ones of a hundred pointa of interest shall be selected. We 
shall visit as many places as possible in our southward course, 
and the wishes of the majority .of the members of the Expedition 
may determine the route in some particulars. The general Course 
along this portion of the Asiatic coast will be from the mouth of 
the Peiho River to Hongkong. 

Bearing away from the main-land, we shall pass again to islands 
of the Pacific, but in an entirely different faunal region of the 
globe, about to thread our way among the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. We shall proceed first to the Philippines, anchor- 
ing at Manilla, whence excursions may be made to some of the 
most interesting points in the vicinity. Among the numberless 
islands of this part of the world (there are more than a thousand 
of the Philippines), the very names of which are unfamiliar to 
most persons, there will be specially favorable opportunities for 
enriching our collections in various departments of natural 
history. The shallow waters teem with animal life in great 
variety, and some of the smaller islands have never been properly 
explored. We are here, moreover, nearly on the "debatable 
land " between two distinct faunal areas, the Indo-Malayan and 
the Austro-Malayan, whose fauna and flora blend in a manner most 
instructive to students of the* geographical distribution of animals. 
Little of Mindanao, for example, has been scientifically examined, 
and the friendly character of the natives who live along the 
coast, in villages governed by Spanish priests, would remove all 
personal risks in the pursuit of science. 

The course of the Expedition continues then through the 
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strait between the islands of Borneo and Celebes, along the 
course of " Wallace's Line " famous in the annals of science as 
the boundary between the two great faunal areas already men- 
tioned. Here we may verify by actual observation the natural- 
ist's broad generalization, that it is not breadth but depth of 
waters that marks off the limits of natural zoological regions. 
All the products of Borneo, on the one hand, are essentially 
Asiatic, while those of Celebes are more decidedly Papuan. 
The zoo-geographers, since the recognition of these important 
facts, have universally recognized the correctness of " Wallace's 
Line," which continues to the southward around the eastern 
extremity of Java. Macassar, in Celebes, is the headquarters 
of the Dutch trade of northeast Borneo, and furnishes a favora- 
ble station whence excursions may be projected in various direc- 
tions among the Spice Islands. All the time that can possibly 
be spared will be allowed in this part of the world, before head- 
ing for the Malay Peninsula itself. . In Java, " the Queen of the 
Eastern Archipelago," the vessel will touch at one or more points, 
as Surabaya and Batavia, and there will doubtless be an oppor- 
tunity to see at least one of the Sumatran ports, as we proceed 
to Singapore, at the extremity of the Malay Peninsula. 

Passing through the Straits of Malacca, and touching at Pulo 
Penang, we proceed next to the Andaman Islands, whose curious 
people have so long engaged the study of ethnographers, who, 
however, have by no means exhausted the fruitful subject. The 
voyage then continues to Calcutta. 

From Calcutta the facilities for inland travel will permit excur- 
sions to be made with ease and celerity to some of the most inter- 
esting points in India ; and tourists who wish may even cross the 
country to Bombay, where the Eixpedition may be rejoined. The 
ship will coast the Peninsula, touching at Ceylon, on the one side, 
and the Laccadive Islands on the other, on the way to Bombay. 
From Bombay, should time permit, a voyage may be made up to 
the head of the Persian Gulf, at the mouth of the River Eu- 
phrates. Though the natural history of this part of the world is 
so well known, comparatively, other objects of the greatest his- 
torical, commercial, and antiquarian interest will incessantly recur 
to absorb the attention of the thoughtful traveller, among peoples 
whose religions, traditions, and customs are the outgrowths of 
unnumbered centuries, long antedating the Christian Era. 

After ample time for study and observation, the Expedition will 
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continue its instructive course to Arabia, " the Blest," touching 
first at the port of Aden, near the entrance of the Straits of 
Babelmandel. Thence it enters the Red Sea, and passes to the 
Canal of Suez. At Suez, the " gateway of the world," we are 
in favorable position for some of the most extended excursions of 
the voyage, to localities whose interest becomes almost painful to 
one who reflects on the flight of time since the oldest nation of 
the earth was cradled on the Nile. ' During the passage of the 
vessel through the Suez Canal and along the Mediterranean coast 
to Alexandria parties may proceed by rail to Cairo ; and the 
steamer will await for excursions which may be made to the 
Pyramids, the ruins of Memphis, Thebes, Luxor, and Karnak. 
From Alexandria the Expedition will turn once more to Asia, and 
remain at Jaflfa, the Joppa of the Scriptures, whence excursion 
parties may be made up to visit Jerusalem, and trace in the 
Holy Land the very footsteps of the Saviour of mankind. 

Fairly embarked at length on our Mediterranean cruise, con- 
sidered in the navy the most desirable of all, we shall find that 
scenes of natural beauty and classic fame crowd thick and fast 
upon us. It is scarcely necessary to enumerate them ; they have 
been sung by the poets of Greece and Rome, portrayed by an- 
cient and modern historians, and eulogized by travellers of every 
tongue. And yet how tame their words compared with the sim- 
ple reality ! We shall see these famous scenes, one and all of 
them, with our own eyes, and their memories will form part of 
our personal experiences. 

We shall visit all of the principal Mediterranean ports, not 
hurriedly, as if in duty bound, but lingering with pleasure tinged 
with the sole regret that we are so near the end of a wonderful 
tour. But the broad Atlantic still rolls between us and home, 
and we must dally no longer with the beauties of the Mediterra- 
nean. Passing out upon the Atlantic through the famous Straits 
of Gibraltar, making ports in France and England, at length we 
weigh our anchor once for all, and are "homeward bound." 

At last the bright anticipations which were ours when we set 
sail are realized ; the pleasures of hope have yielded to the 
pleasures of memory ; we have been " around the world," and 
brought home with us the treasures of knowledge that are to en- 
rich our future lives. 
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REMARKS ON THE ROUTE. 



Viewing the extent of this route, and the length of time re- 
quired to carry the plan into effect, it will be evident that the 
managers cannot defray the expense of trips which members of 
the Expedition may wish to make away from the vessel. Nor 
can they, in view of their responsibility for the safety of students, 
permit them to wander at will. But on all proper occasions, the 
most cordial compliance with the wishes of the students, and the 
most effective cooperation, will be given. When in port, con- 
stant commmiication with the shore vrill be maintained, by 
steam-launches and smaller boats. One or more members of the 
faculty, or officers of the vessel, will accompany excursion par- 
ties at the expense of the managers, to provide for the safety 
and comfort of the students. The tour has been arranged with 
the view of bringing the greatest number of attractive points 
practicable within the plan of the voyage, to be visited under the 
direction and at the expense of the managers. The important 
subject of the reception and dispatch of mails has been carefully 
considered. The route has been decided upon, after mature de- 
uberation, as one most likely to bring the party to the different 
ports at the most favorable seasons of the year. In planning the 
course of the vessel, all that careful foresight can provide for has 
been taken into account, yet it is scarcely to be expected that 
every step of the projected route can be followed. It is not pos- 
sible to anticipate and provide against every chance of detention 
with such certainty as to foresee the precise time of reaching and 
leaving a given port. The managers claim no such prescience ; 
and make no such pretension to infallibility. It may become 
necessary to modify the proposed route in some of its details ; 
but the managers do give the strongest and most positive assur- 
ance that no expense will be spared, and that no effort will be 
wanting to conduct the voyage in good faith according to the 
letter and the spirit of the programme here announced. Their 
interests and objects being identical with those of the party, no 
conflict of purpose can arise. As already said, the voyage will 
take about two j^ears, which length of time is deemed sufficient 
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for the full attainment of the objects of the Expedition. It is 
estimated that about two thirds of the time will be spent in 
port. Numerous inland excursions for study and observation will 
be made at the expense of the management and under the guid- 
ance of the Faculty. 

The whole distance traversed by the vessel will be about 60,000 
miles. 



THE VESSEL AND EQUIPMENT. 



The vessel chartered for the voyage will be first class in every 
respect, and subject to the inspection and approval of the Secre- 
tary of the United States Navy and of the trustees. She is se- 
lected with special reference to the safety and comfort of the stu- 
dents, and will be thoroughly fitted with every improvement that 
experience can suggest, in view of the particular requirements of 
a voyage like the present. There will be staterooms enough for 
all, as on board a first-class passenger steamer, and large saloons 
for dining, study, lectures, recreations, and other purposes of an 
educational tour. 

Being debarred by Act of Congress from engaging in any com- 
mercial ventures, and no cargo being taken, the managers give 
the whole room of the vessel to the legitimate objects of the Ex- 
pedition. No space being occupied excepting for the fuel and 
provisions, there will be ample room for the stowage of luggage 
in the most convenient manner. The advantage of easy access 
to the baggage will be appreciated by tourists who have travelled 
under the opposite circumstances. There will also be abundant 
room- for the stowage of the most extensive collections of the in- 
teresting specimens and curious objects which the members of 
the party may wish to bring home, either for the purposes of 
science or as souvenirs of travel. 

A full complement of breech-loading rifles with fixed ammu- 
nition will be furnished free of charge, for the purposes of mili- 
tary drill, hunting, and collecting objects of natural history. 
The armament will be kept in the magazine, under the strict 
control of the officers of the vessel, to insure its proper use and to 
guard against accident. 

A well-selected library will be furnished, especially rich in 
works of travel, history, geography, and science, with special ref- 
erence to the countries which will be visited by the Expedition. 
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Among the books will also be included a select assortment of 
works of fiction and light literature. The use of the library will 
be free to all members of the Expedition, under usual and proper 
rules for the safe-keeping of the books, and their impartial circu- 
lation. Suitable scientific apparatus, blackboards, models, maps, 
and other requirements of a college lecture-room, will also be 
provided. 

The managers are fully alive to the importance of hygienic 
measures, sanitary regulations, and good living, so essential to 
the health and comfort of all concerned. Care will be taken to 
have the vessel properly ventilated, warmed, lighted, and policed, 
and kept in every respect in accordance with the most approved 
sanitary requirements. It will be their pleasure and constant 
endeavor to set the best possible table, sparing no pains to pro- 
vide the best quality of provisions, well cooked and served and in 
ample variety. The recent improvement in canned provisions 
ensure a full supply of good, wholesome meats, vegetables, and 
fruits, during the longest passages between ports, and every op- 
portunity will be taken to replenish and vary the ship's store 
with the fresh products of the countries visited. With good 
cooks, stewards, and waiters, who will not be allowed to accept 
fees from students, it is believed that the members of the Expe- 
dition will fare as well as the first class passengers on board our 
ocean steamers, while the service will resemble home arrange- 
ments rather than the useless extravagance of hotel life. 

The social relations aboard ship will be unexceptionable in 
every respect, and such as will best promote harmony and good 
feeling among all the members of the Expedition. It is a spe- 
cial feature of this Expedition that its benefits will be shared by 
ladies, whose refining influence will be felt by all. The Director 
and Captain will be a,ccorapanied by their families, and several 
ladies will also join the Expedition as tourists. The moral tone 
of society aboard ship is thus assured. In the intervals of study 
everything in reason will be done to promote healthful recre- 
ation, and furnish relaxation by means of musical, theatrical, 
and other entertainments, including all proper games. But 
gambling in any form will be strictly prohibited. 

The vessel will be manned by a full crew, and navigated by 
experienced and skilful officers, who will take entire charge of 
the working of the ship, and will have full power to enforce dis- 
cipline. 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 



In order to define and fix authority and responsibility, promote 
discipline, insure the utmost efficiency, and conduce to perfect 
mutual understanding between all parties concerned, the follow- 
ing organization of the personnel of the Expedition is made : — 

OFFICERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 

The Director of the Expedition, the Officers of the Vessel (as 
hereinafter determined), and the Members of the Faculty, shall 
constitute the " Officers of the Expedition." 

THE DIRECTOR. 

The Director shall take and have sole and exclusive manage- 
ment and control of the Expedition, under the following pro- 
visions : — 

He shall neither be nor act as one of the Trustees, nor as one 
of the Faculty, nor as one of the Officers of the Vessel. He shall 
receive no funds of the Expedition, derived from membership 
fees, except as transferred to him by the Trustees under condi- 
tions hereinafter named. He shall not be competent to give 
orders to Officers of the Vessel or others respecting the working 
of the ship. He shall not be competent to direct the Faculty in 
their metliods of instruction. 

THE TRUSTEES. 

In furtherance and protection of the interests of all concerned, 
the control of the funds of the Expedition shall be vested in a 
Board of Trustees, already named, who shall exercise the author- 
ity and control usually vested in such bodies. As the Trustees 
do not accompany the Expedition, they may delegate their au- 
thority in certain particulars to certain Officers of the Expedition, 
namely, to the Captain of the Vessel, President of the Faculty, 
and two other Members of the Faculty. 

The Trustees or their delegates shall examine the ship, her 
equipment and sanitary regulations, determine the quantity and 
quality of supplies of all kinds, and shall require the managers 
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to meet their views on all these essential points. They shall be 
the judges, throughout the voyage, of the strict and proper ful- 
fillment of the conditions of the Expedition, with power to en- 
force compliance therewith. They shall receive and hold, during 
the whole voyage, and until the return of the Expedition to New 
York, the charter of the vessel, thus becoming the custodians 
of the ship and her outfit. 

They shall pay over to the Director, on his transfer to them 
for two years of an approved steamship, one fourth part of the 
membership fees ; provided, that no money whatever shall be 
thus paid over until two hundred members shall huve been 
booked for the voyage. They &hall likewise pay over to the 
Director another fourth part of said funds, when the vessel shall 
have been thoroughly fitted, equipped, and supplied for the voy* 
age according to the plan agreed upon and set forth. They shall 
likewise pay over to him one eighth part of said fees at the end 
of each period of six months thereafter, the conditions of the 
Expedition being meanwhile carried out in good faith by the 
Director. 

THE TREASUREE. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold subject to the order of a 
majority of the Trustees all membership fees. 

THE OFFICERS OF THE VESSEL. 

The Captain commanding and his Lieutenants and Staff OfiS- 
cers, including the Chief Engineer and Chief Medical Officer, 
shall constitute the " Officers of the Vessel." 

The Captain shall command the ship in the sense understood in 
the United States Navy. The authority and duties of the other 
officers of the vessel shall be the same as those pertaining to their 
respective rank in the United States Navy. 

The Captain shall conform the course of the voyage to the 
orders of the Director ; but he shall navigate the ship by his own 
authority and on his sole responsibility. His authority shall 
extend over all members and officers of the Expedition in matters 
of discipline and the common welfare. • 

In case he should deem it, for nautical reasons, impracticable or 
inexpedient to conform to the orders of the Director respecting 
any portion of the route, the matter at issue shall be' laid in 
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writing before the Trustees or their delegates, whose action shall 
absolve the Director from any charge of failure to carry out the 
voyage according to the programme of the route. 

THE FACULTY. 

The Faculty shall consist of not less than ten men of established 
reputation as instructors in their respective departments of 
learning. They shall constitute a part of the Officers of the 
Expedition, as already set forth. One of their number, to be 
selected by the Director, shall be the President of the Faculty, 
and also one of the Delegate Trustees ; and two others shall also 
be Delegate Trustees. The authority, responsibility, and duties 
of the Professors shall be the same as those ordinarily pertaining 
to the members of a college faculty. Each professor shall fill 
a chair in one department of learning, and he shall determine 
his method of instruction in his own department. The members 
of the Faculty shall determine among themselves the general 
course of instruction in accordance with the plan laid down by 
the Director, and subject to the approval of the Trustees. One 
or more members of the Faculty shall accompany each excursion 
party, with authority over the movements of the students during 
their absence from the ship, and responsibility for their safety. 

STUDENTS. 

Students shall be not under sixteen years of age, and of good 
moral character ; but no standard of proficiency in study is re- 
quired. In the case of minors, application in writing shall be 
made by their parents or guardians, expressing their desire that 
the students shall be required to conform to the provisions of the 
schedule for the organization and discipline of the Expedition. 
It shall be optional with the student to take the whole cour0e 
of study, or any partial course ; but in the latter case no deduc- 
tion from the scholarship fee will be made. 

OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 

In addition to the corps of students, a limited number of 
tourists will accompany the Expedition. They will have all the 
privileges they may desire, with respect to the course of instruc- 
tion, should they wish to avail themselves thereof, and will be 
substantially on the footing of passengers on board an ocean- 
going steamer, subject to no other regulations than those neces- 
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sary and customary in such cases. They are not bound to com- 
plete the voyage, being free to leave the ship whenever they 
may wish to do so ; but no balance of the passage-money will be 
refunded. Their expenses, fare, and accommodations will be the 
same as those of the students. 



FEES. 



The fee to be paid by students and tourists is fixed at $2,500. 

This sum represents the entire expense of the Expedition for 
transportation and board, with or without instruction. Expenses 
incurred by individuals away from the ship are not defrayed by 
the managers. They will undoubtedly be able, however, to ma- 
terially diminish the cost of inland excursions to those desirous 
of making them, thus enabling excursion parties to be made up 
at much less than the usual expense. Washing-bills will be extra. 
Taxidermal and drawing materials and stationery will be carried 
in stock, and furnished at cost. Use of the library, maps, models, 
and scientific apparatus, and medical attendance, will be free to 
all. The necessary expenses over and above the fee need be very 
tiifling. 

The method of payment of the fee is made as easy as pos- 
sible, and is believed to be exceptionally advantageous. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
bankers, in New York, whereby the Delegate Trustees will be fur- 
nished with letters of credit enabling them to draw funds as 
needed in various parts of the world. This plan obviates the 
necessity of payment of the whole fee in advance. 

Payment may be made as follows : — 

Cash, before sailing^ $1,000. 

Balance, $1,500, to be in a letter of credit in the name of the 
Trustees, drafts under which are only to be drawn at the rate of 
$500 at the end of every six months ; said credit to be on the 
guarantee of a bank or other responsible party to meet drafts as 
they are drawn. 

No payment is required until two hundred members are en- 
rolled, when the first payment will be called for. 
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THE COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. 



Eaenest, systematic, and thorough work is expected and will 
be required, both of the faculty and of the students. As usual in 
the higher colleges, instruction will be given by lectures, illus- 
trated with the necessary scientific apparatus. The close and 
constant intercourse between teachers and pupils places the latter 
under exceptionally advantageous circumstances ; and the same 
relati(ms will be sustained when parties go ashore, still under V 
the guidance and control of their instructors. The system con- 
templates object-teaching on a grand, scale, and there will be 
every facility for carrying out this plan. The advantages of 
such a method have long been fully appreciated abroad, and 
object-teaching is rapidly gaining favor in our own country. 
Still, it is not expected to entirely supersede the use of text- 
books, which will be introduced by each professor at his dis- 
cretion. Information will be given before sailing, to enable 
students to procure such text-books as their professors may 
recommend them to use. The regular course of instruction will 
begin as soon as practicable after leaving New York, and con- 
tinue during the whole voyage. It is not expected that all will 
be so far advanced that they may not profit by elementary prac- 
tical instruction. The course will be arranged with reference to 
the average requirements of the class of pupils received. It will 
be so conducted as to best prepare the student to appreciate and 
profit by the investigations which will be carried on in the 
variousi countries visited. When actual field-work is in progress, 
it will become the duty of each professor to supervise and direct 
the students of his own branch of study ; to point out to them 
objects of interest; to show them how to make and preserve 
their collections in natural history, etc., and to use specimens as 
means of instruction and illustration. 

An outline of the principal courses of study may be sketched 
as follows : — 
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ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, AND NAVIGATION. 

These important subjects will be taught in the most practical 
manner, as well as from text-books and by means of lectures. 
Students in this department have a rare opportunity of learning 
navigation, or the art of conducting a ship at sea, and determin- 
ing her position by observation of the sun and stars. They will 
be taught to make and reduce their observations, determine lati- 
tude and longitude, compute time, and understand the practical 
working of a ship. The higher mathematics, both pure and ap- 
plied, will also receive attention, 

CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

The instruction in chemistry will consist of lectures on the 
general subject, illustrated by the study of inorganic bodies, 
later by that of the carbon compounds. The relation and adap- 
tation of these principles and facts to the arts and manufactures 
will be developed. At several of the places visited there will be 
opportunities of seeing many of the methods in actual operation. 
Chemical analysis will receive as much attention as possible, 
especially blow-pipe analysis, in which the student will be care- 
fully drilled, that he may be prepared for field-work in the 
chemical determination of minerals. 

In Physics a regular course of instruction will be followed, 
which will be thorough without being too minute. In both of 
these studies text-books may be used to supplement the lectures. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A systematic course of lectures will be given on the history of 
architecture and kindred arts from the earliest ages of which we 
have any knowledge to the present time. The architecture and 
art-manufactures of each country visited will be reviewed, and 
the professor of this department will visit places of interest with 
such students as may wish to accompany him. When in the 
vicinity of ancient ruins not already described, every effort will 
will be made to gain such information as time and circumstances 
will allow, with the aid of photography and implements for ex- 
cavating. In inhabited localities the dwellings and other struct- 
ures will be examined. 
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GEOLOGY, MINING, ETC. 

During the first year of the Expedition instruction will be given 
in Geology and Palaeontology, from Dana's or other approved 
text-book, supplemented by lectures with the aid of specimens, 
maps, sections, photographs, etc. Throughout the second year a 
course of lectures will be delivered. Students in this department 
will be expected to accompany the professor on excursions to 
mines, exposures, bone-deposits, and other places of like interest, 
where they will receive field instruction on the spot, on the 
geology of the locality and the nature of the specimens collected. 
During the second year students will be expected to analyze 
rocks and minerals, and identify fossils, submitting written re- 
ports to the professor. Large collections in Mineralogy, Lithology, 
and Palaeontology will be made. Books and tools for geologic 
work will be provided. 

GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

In this broad and important field frequent lectures will be 
given, in which the structure and development of animals will 
be traced from lowest to highest. The most approved system 
of classification will be taught, upon the basis of the knowl- 
edge derived from the study of structure and development. 
The whole edifice of modern biological science rests upon such 
foimdation. The material for illustration of these subjects will 
be abundant, easily secured, and of the most varied and interest- 
ing character. The lowest marine organism and the highest 
animals will be shown to be only extremes of a linked chain of 
being. It is believed that good sound instructipn in Natural His- 
tory, not too minute or too technical, will give the student a clearer 
and more comprehensive idea of man himself, and of man's place 
in nature, than could be acquired from any other course of study 
whatever. It is, in fact, almost indispensable to enable him to 
grasp and appreciate the full bearing of the study he will make 
of the various races of men and their religions, laws, customs, 
arts, and manufactures. 

This field is so extensive that it is necessarily divided into 
several branches, which will be pursued with special vigor and 
system, as collateral to the general subject. It is doubtless in 
zoology, both vertebrate and invertebrate, that the most field- 
work will be done, and the largest collections of specimens made. 
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Each of the professors of Natural History will take the students 
into the specialities of their respective departments, with constant 
reference to the specimens actually collected. No inconsiderable 
idea of the animal productions of the whole world will thus be ac- 
quired. It is believed that discoveries of the utmost importance 
to science remain to be made ; for instance, in Marine Zoology, 
with the use of the dredge, which will form an attractive feature 
of the voyage when at sea. Practical field-work ^ill be conducted 
in port, and each student may learn for himself how to collect 
specimens of Natural History, how to skin and stuff birds and 
other animals, and how to preserve all sorts of curiosities. 

A skilful taxidermist will assist the professors of Natural His- 
tory. 

All the specimens secured by students in any department of 
Natural History will become their personal property, and every 
facility will be given for their safe stowage and transportation. 

BOTANY. 

The interesting study of Botany will begin with lectures on 
the principles of the science, and on the structure and physiology 
of plants, and be continued with instruction on the classification of 
plants, or Systematic Botany. Students will analyze plants un- 
der the direction of the professor, and make herbariums for them- 
selves. The rare opportunity to study the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants, examine the marvellously luxuriant vegetation of 
the tropics, and become familiar with the vegetative products 
which are used in medicine and in the arts, renders the course 
of instruction in this department one of the most interesting and 
attractive of all. 

Other departments provided for in the composition of the fac- 
ulty will receive equally thorough and earnest attention. 

We would call special attention to one feature of the contem- 
plated course of instruction. This Expedition may be the means 
of securing a good commercial and mercantile education, not by 
formal and didactic lectures, but in the practical school of the 
world. At every port visited the observant student will find 
spread before him the means of seK-education in all that is re- 
quired for a successful business career. He may learn by actual 
observation the state of the various markets of the world, note 
opportunities for mercantile enterprises, and familiarize himself 
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with the commercial and manufacturing industries of many dif. 
ferent nations. 

A photographer will accompany the Expedition with all the 
apparatus and materials required for protracted work. It is 
expected that hundreds if not thousands of negatives will be 
made, iUustrating the scenery, architecture, and inhabitants of the 
countries visited, as well as those incidents of the voyage which 
become in after years such valued souvenirs of travel. Such 
views, representing the most striking scenes and incidents of the 
voyage, will constitute a perfect panorama of travel. 



DISCIPLINE AND GUARDIANSHIP. 



This is a subject naturally uppermost in the minds of parents 
and guardians, who might hesitate to commit their sons or wards 
to the care of the Expedition, were they not satisfied on every 
point. This matter has been fully and conscientiously considered, 
and a plan of the utmost efficiency in this regard will be faithfully 
carried out. The managers are fully aware of the dangers and 
temptations that beset youth long removed from home influences, 
and are deeply impressed with a sense of the responsibility th^y 
propose to incur. They also know that discipline is essential to 
the very life of the Expedition, as well as to the health, comfort 
safety, and education of the youth who accompany it. Upon 
consultation with those most experienced in such matters, they 
have perfected a plan of rigid and scrupulous discipline, which 
will nevertheless not be found harsh or irksome. Students will 
have practically the position of junior officers on board a man-oi 
war, in all that pertains to their personal liberty, being subject 
only to such restrictions as the captain may impose in his judg- 
ment as required for the efficient working of the ship, the safety 
of the students, and the common welfare. With respect to their 
studies, they will sustain toward their officers substantially the 
same relations as those subsisting between the Cadets of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and their properly constituted board of of- 
ficers. They will not leave the ship without permission, and will 
be accompanied by one or more officers during excursions of any 
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length. When ashore in uncivilized countries, they will be under 
efficient military protection. They will have regular hours for 
meals, for study and attending lectures, and for wholesome recre- 
ation. They will be in close and constant intercourse with the^ 
officers of the Expedition. They will be drilled in militsliry 
tactics, in the use of fire-extinguishers and of life-preservers, 
in handling the boats, and in various healthful exercises conducing 
to physical development. Proper amusements will be provided 
during the hours devoted to recreation, and the constant aim 
will be to give the students at all times something to do, to see, 
to study, or to enjoy. With such a plan, there is no fear of 
ennui, idleness, or vice. 

The uniform for the students will be similar to that of the 
Naval Cadets at Annapolis. It is desirable for the sake of cheap- 
ness and similarity of material that the uniforms be ordered of 
one firm through the management. The students will be re- 
quired to wear flannel, as statistics have proved it much more 
conducive to health, and an efficient protection against all changes 
of climate and temperature. 

The officers of the Expedition will be ready at all times to ex- 
tend to the students such kindnesses and friendly attentions as 
it may be in their power to render. The character of these 
gentlemen is too well known to require remark. Parents may 
feel confident that risks of whatever sort are reduced to the 
minimum. They need have no more hesitation or anxiety in 
committing those in whom they are interested to the care of the 
Expedition than in sending them to any other college. 

It is hoped and expected that each student will see for himself 
the necessity of discipline, and cheerfully conform to the sal- 
utary regulations he will find in force. Should, however, the 
contrary be the case in any instance, he will find that the officers 
of the Expedition are competent to enforce discipline, and punish 
an offender. Wilful breach of discipline may be sufficient cause 
fof arrest, and punishment may proceed to the length of expel- 
ling an incorrigible offender. In this latter extreme case, trans- 
portation home will be provided, but no portion of the fee will be 
refunded. 

Gambling in every form is prohibited, and no student will be 
allowed to bring or have spirituous liquors on board. 

The most approved and effective nautical safeguards will be 
provided and kept in perfect order. 
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In ca^e of sicktiess or accident, stud^uta and toumts will alike 
receiver medical attendance from skilful medical officers, and be 
nursed with care free of charge* 

Religious services will be held throughout the voyage,. As 
many diflferent religious vi^ws will doubtless be represented, the 
public duty of the chaplain will consist in such forms of worship 
as are customary in the United States Navy* 



RECOGNITION BY HOME AND FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENTS. 



The WoopBUFiF Scientific Expedition abound, the 
World is established as a United States School for Scientific and 
Nautical Hducation by the Act of Congress of March 23, 1878. 
This legislation shows it to be fully recognized and approved 
by the United Stajtes Government. The President has expressed 
his interest in the enterprise, and his readiness to furthelr the 
project by all proper mean^ within his power. The Secretary of 
State has kindly offered to issue circular letters to foreign min- 
isters and consular representatives of the government, recom- 
mending the Expedition to their (X)urtesy and assistance in all 
parts of the world. With the full approval of the President, the 
Secretary of the Navy has detached officers of the navy to com- 
mand the ship and act as members of the Faculty. Such cordial 
and efficient support indicates that our government is aware that 
the educational and scientific results of the Expedition will re- 
dound to the national credit and to the honor of American en- 
terprise. 

Visiting foreign countries under such auspicious circumstances, 
with c^-edentials from the United States Government, and imder 
the protection of the American flag, the Expedition will un- 
questionably be everywhere received with the courtesies and 
attentions which foreign powers are accustomed to render to na- 
tional representatives. The prestige of an Expedition thus 
backed by the government will be fully appredated throughout 
the voyage. 

During the whole tour, every available channel will be used 
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to send' ahead information of the yessel, in order that tibe rep*- 
reseBtatives of our government abroad, and the officials of for* 
eign powers, may be prepared to receire us with all the requisite 
courtesies. This will contribute materially to the pleasure and 
success of the voyage. 

Such communication with foreign countries will also favor the 
freqtfent,'rapid^ and seciire transmission of the mail to and from 
the Expedition. The arrangements in this respect are all that 
could be expected and reasonably desired. Only those who 
have been long separated from friends and country can appreci- 
ate with what eagerness news frcon home is awaited, and what 
pleasure the arrival of the mail affords. In all civilized countries, 
at least, mails will be frequent, and as regular as the circum- 
stances of the voyage will permit. Communication will be main- 
tained with the home office in New York, to the care of which 
all mail-^matter should be addressed, and from which letters, pa- 
persi and parcels will be regularly forwarded, to reach: the vessel 
at the. most convenient points. The bffioial mail of the Expedi- 
tion will contain the leading magazines' fand new^)ap^r8, which 
will be placed in the library for the use of members of the Ex- 
pedi<tion. 

Besides the government patronage already mentioned, the Ex- 
pedition has received the most flattering and cordially apprecia^ 
tive expressions from leading scientists, educators, and learned 
institutions throughout the country. The inauguration of a na^ 
tional nautical and scientific school with . several hundred stu- 
dents, to go on a voyage around the worlds has elicited hearty 
and enthusiastic appreciation from those whose standing and at- 
tainments enable them to judge impartially of the merits of the 
ent>erprise. 

. Desiring to place ithe Elxpedition upon the most efficient and 
secure footing possible, the managers solicit frank expression of 
opinion from^ men of science and instructors throughout the coun- 
try, whose views will be gladly taken into consideration. They 
will esteem it as a special favor to be advised of anything they 
may have overlooked, which may be thought conducive to the 
best interests of the enterprise. 

Students and other accredited representatives of scientific cor- 
porations and institutions of learning mil Deceive particular at- 
tention from the managers, and such persons may, in some cases, 
accompany the Expedition upon special terms. The Smithsonian 
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Institution and the Department of Agriculture have signified their 
intention to avail themselves of an invitation extended to them, 
to send their respective representatives. 
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There is no reason why the scientific results of this voyage 
should not rival those that have made the Government Exploring 
Expeditions of this and other countries famous in the history of 
scientific research. Extraordinary facilities are certainly offered, 
and it will depend upon the zeal and ability of the scientists 
themselves whether the advantages of the Expedition are made 
to redound to the best interests. It is believed that the character 
of the men who compose the scientific staff is sufficient to guar- 
antee the ms^itude and excellence of the work to be accom- 
plished. 

Extensive and important collections of specimens will be made 
in all departments of Zoology, Botany, and Ethnography. Spec- 
imens secured by the students and tourists become, of course, 
their personal property, and may be disposed of at their discre- 
tion. Every student will be encouraged and assisted to enrich 
himself with the valued trophies of his tour. Collections made 
by scientists in their private capacity will also be their own prop- 
erty. Those made by the officers of the government become the 
property of the United States, and will be deposited according 
to law in the National Museum at Washington. Such collections, 
it is believed, will fitly supplement those made by previous Na- 
tional Explorations, and remain witnesses of the enlightened 
spirit of scientific research which dictated their acquisition* 

While any member of the Expedition will be at liberty to 
elaborate for publication the results of his individual work, at 
his own discretion, it is only just to the managers of this enter- 
prise that the privilege of publishing a history of the voyage, as 
such, and the final official account of the scientific results, shall 
remain subject to conditions which may be agreed to by the 
Director. 
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OTHER ADVANTAGES OP THE EXPEDITION. 



To accompany the Woodruff Scientific Expedition 
ABOUND THE WOELD will be to the young man a liberal edu- 
cation. The two years' course of travel, study, and observation 
will educate him thoroughly, under the most enjoyable circum- 
stances. Health and vigorous physical development will result 
from such free, active, and varied life. The mental powers 
of observation, reflection, analysis, and comparison will all be 
strengthened, the memory will be quickened, and the percep- 
tive faculties, in particular, will be trained to the utmost. The 
intellect will mature rapidly under such circumstances, and those 
qualities of mind will be acquired which fit a youth to do the 
best life-work of which he is capable, in whatever profession or 
occupation he may afterward engage. He will learn to be the 
man for emergencies, strong in his self-reliance, prompt to act 
decisively and judiciously under whatever circumstances, and 
make the most of every opportunity that offers. He will learn 
to appreciate aright his own position and relations in life. Con- 
tact with the world in its most varied phases, comparison of 
nation with nation, examination of the products and resources 
of different countries, are educational levers of enormous power* 
The student will read many a page from the great book of nature, 
and the text will be read with instructors well qualified to illus- 
trate the deep significance of the lessons that nature teaches. 

Such an education as this can rarely be bought ; it is not to 
be had on any terms in the open market. But all these advan- 
tages are now brought within reach ; and they may be secured at 
the pecuniary expense of an ordinary collegiate course, and in 
one half the time. 

But it is not to the student alone, nor yet only to the professed 
scientist, that the Expedition offers extraordinary inducements. 
The. practical business man, the artist, the tourist, the lover of 
the curious, has a chance to see the world under the most favor- 
able auspices, without paying more ior the privilege than it costs 
most persons to stay at home. Such a tour will strengthen and 
clarify any man's views, brush away his prejudices, enlarge his 
sympathies, and put him "in charity with all men.*' 
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It will be distinctly understood, then, that this Expedition is 
not for students only, except in as far as all men are learners. 
Its advantages are open to all, whatever their present or pro- 
spective walk in life. 

Any further information which may be desired wiU be promptly 
and cheerfully given by letter. The managers respectfully solicit 
correspondence upon the subject. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to — 

JAMES O. WOODRUFF, 

DiBECTOB OF THE EXPEDITION, 

St. Nicholas Hotels New York, 
Or PROF. W. L. B. JENNEY, 

107 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lU. 
Or PROF. W. J. HERDMAN, 

Detroit, 3Gch, 
Or JAMES GAMBEL, Esq., 

San Francisco, OcU. 
Or FRANCIS LbBARON, 

116 BoyUton Street, Boston, Mass. 






TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 



From among the mass of most flattering and warmly appre- 
ciative expressions 'we have received frotn learned institutions, 
scientists, and educators, we extract the following : — 

From the Smithsonian Institytion. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington^ D. C, Jtme 5, 1877. 
J. O. Woodruff, Indianapolis, Indiana : 

Dear Sir, — Wfe have examined your circular' proposing a voyage around 
the world for educational and scientific purposes, and we are free to say that 
we heartily approve of the enterprise. 

With a corps of students directed by the teachers you have selected, and 
visiting regions hitherto but little, if at all, explored, you can scarcely fail to 
collect materials which will give the Expedition reputation in the history of 
science. With our best wishes for the entife success of the Expedition, I 
have the honor to be, Very truly yours, 

JOSEPH HENRY, Seot^etary Smithsonian Institution. 



From Tale College* 
Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut, May 31, 1877. 

To James O. Woodruff, Esq. : 

Dear Sir, — We have examined the proposed organization and plans of 
the " Woodruff Scientific Expedition around the World,*' as presented in 
the proof-sheets of the ** final announcement,'* communicated by the Secre- 
tary, General Daniel Macauley. 

The Expedition is certainly an important undertaking, and, if successfully 
carried out, will undoubtedly be of great benefit, not only to those who take 
part in it, but also to science, on account of the numerous interesting discov- 
eries that may be made, and the extensive collections that will be brought 
home from the many little known regions that will be visited. 

The plans for the successful com|:detion of the voyage have evidently been 
thoroughly and carefully matured, and, should the Expedition be sustained 
by a sufficient number of students, there seems to be good reason to believe 
that it will be perfectly successful. The Expedition has been fortunate in 
securing for its faculty the services of scientific gentlemen of acknowledged 
ability, several of Whom have had much experience in scientific expeditions. 

NOAH PORTER, President Tate College, 
JAMES D. DANA, Professor Geology and Mineralogy, 
DANIEL C. EATON, Professor of Botany. 
A. E. VERRILL, Professor of Zoology. 
GEORGE J. BRUSH, Prof essor of Mineralogy. 
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From the American Geographical Society, 

American Geographical Society, 

No. 11 West Twenty-ninth Street, 

New York, September 21, 1877. 
Daniel Macaulet, Secretary, etc: 

Dear Sir, — I most willingly unite with the many who have done so, in 
commending the Woodruff Scientific Expedition. The plan is an admirable 
one, and I can conceive of nothing that will prove more valuable to a young 
man than what he will acquire by taking part in the Expedition, whatever his 
after pursuits in life may be, combining, as it will, an extensive knowledge of 
the globe with constant instruction, by which everything he sees will be more 
fully understood and rendered more interesting. The route selected is excel- 
lent; the knowledge that will be acquired of countries known and imperfectly 
known will be very extensive, and in view of what can be seen with instruc- 
tion and profit within the limit of a voyage of two years no geographer could 
have devised a better one. Uniting, as this voyage will do, discipline, instrue- 
tion, exploration, and general knowledge of the world, such as is rarely at- 
tained by a siAgle person, the enterprise is a most meritorious one, and cannot 
fail to be appreciated as it deserves in every part of the country. 

CHARLES P. DALT. 

From the New York Academy of Sciences. 

New Tork Academy of Scirnceb, 
64 Madison Avenue, New York, October 9, 1877. 

At the meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences, held October 8, 
1877, it was 

** Resolved, That the New York Academy of Sciences cordially commend 
the Woodruff Scientific Expedition, as affording a means of education of pe- 
culiar value to those who may go in it as students, and as promising most im- 
portant contributions to science through the observations and researches of 
the able corps of scientists who are to accompany it as teachers. 

*' Resolved J That the high character of the officers of the Expedition, and 

the thoroughness of the preparation for the duties to be performed and the 

emergencies to be anticipated, afford good ground for confidence that it will 

prove eminently su(;cessful, and be both enjoyable and profitable to all those 

who may take part in it. * ' 

OLIVER P. HUBBARD, Recording Secretary. 



From the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

AcADBMr OF Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
At a meeting held Tuesday, October 16, 1877, the following was adopted: 
*' Resolved, That the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia regards 
with favor the plans and purposes of the Woodruff Scientific Expedition, be- 
lieving that it will furnish to students of natural science an educational ex-> 
perience of iocalculable advantage to themselves, and that through them, and 
from the extensive collections which such an enterprise may be expected to 
secure, science will derive new and rich material for investigation, and new 
recruits to its corps of workers." 

EDWARD J. NOLAN, Recording Secretary. 
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From the University of Ptwnsylwma, 

Ujuvbrsity op Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, October 15, 1877. 

The undersigned, members of the faculties of the University of Pennsylvar 
nia, having learned of the plan of the Woodruff Scientific Expedition around 
the globe, and appreciating the great advantages which will accrue to science, 
and the unequaled opportunities which will be enjoyed by the pupils, unite in 
indorsing this scientific enterprise in the most cordial manner, and in recom- 
mending it to the favorable consideration of all who may be in a position to 

advance its interests. 

C. J. STILLfi, LL. D., Provost of the University. 

J. P. LESLIE, Professor of Geology. 

F. A. GENTH, Professor of Chemistry. 

JOSEPH LEIDY, Professor of Anatomy. 

H. C. WOOD, Jr., Professor of Materia Medusa. 

WM. PEPPER, Professor of Clinical Medicine. 



From Professor John S. Newberry. 

School of Mines, Columbia College, 
Corner Fobtt-ninth Street jlnd Foubth Avenue, New York, June 2, 1877. 

Mr. James O. Woodruff : 

My Dear Sir, — I have followed the progress of your enterprise with 
much interest, and am now sincerely gratified to learn that it is to be inau- 
gurated under such favorable auspices. With a fine ship, able and experienced 
naval officers to navigate it, with the scientists in your corps, and with your- 
self as business manager, it seems to me that you offer every possible guarsm- 
tee to your students of a most delightful and instructive voyage. 

I can imagine no experience that would be so gratifying and so profitable to 
me as to accompany you, and if I were not bound with bonds of iron to the 
duties I have assumed, 1 would break away and go with you. Such an Expe- 
dition as yours promises to be would more than realize all my dreams and as- 
pirations, and would be in itself something worth living for. 

My good wishes will follow you and your associates wherever you go, but I 
shall not cease to regret that you did not organize your Expedition years ago, 
when I should have been able to join it. Yours very truly, 

J. S. NEWBERRY. 



From William C. Russell, Acting President Cornell University. 

The Cornell University, Vice-President's Rooms, 

Ithaca, New York, May 26, 1877. 

I have examined the ** Announcement of the Woodruff Scientific Expedi- 
tion," and am glad to aid it, however little, by expressing my belief that it 
promises an unusually good opportunity for scientific observation, investiga- 
tion, and instruction, with opportunities of travel among strange and inter- 
esting scenes and people. 

I earnestly wish that means may be found for sending with the Expedition 
one or more students from this Institution. 

WILLIAM C. RUSSELL, Acting President. 
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From JamM B, AngeU^ PremdetU Univernty of Michigan. 

Uhitkrsitt' of MighioaNi Axu Arbor, Mich., May 24, 1877. 
I hdTe h^ o<%a8ioki to be somewhat familiar with the plan of the Woodruff 
B^peditloit) and am acquainted with several of the gentlemen connected 
iHth it. 

I take great pleasure in saying that I believe it to be in every way worthy 
of encouragement from scientific men and from our colleges and universities. 
It will afford rare opportunities fbr students of science to pursue investigation 
under competent instructors, and in circumstances which must greatly aid in 
lending enthusiasm to scientific work. I think we may justly expect impor- 
tant contributions to our scientific knowledge from the Expedition. 

JAMES B. AN6ELL, President. 



From M, B, Anderson, President of Rochester University. 

Univebsitt of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., June 4, 1877. 

James O. Woodruff: 

Dear Sir, — Tour Expedition may be made of the greatest service to 
young naturalists or to young persons in a course of education. It will give 
both classes an opportunity of seeing the most important countries of the 
world under intelligent guidance. You have my best wishes for your success. 

M. B. ANDERSON, President. 



From the Governor and Secretary of Indiana. 
Office of Secretary of State, Indiakapolis, Ind., May 15, 1877. 

'We take great pleasure in extending our commendation to the projected 
** Tour around the World," now being arranged for, under the management 
of Mr. James O. Woodruff and Greneral Daniel Macauley. Our personal ac- 
quaintance with these gentlemen assures us that the objects of the Expedition 
will be faithfully carried out. We earnestly hope that the scientists of the 
country will give this enterprise such encouragement as its objects and man- 
agement deserve. JAMES D. WILLIAMS, Governor. 

JNO. E. NEFF, Secretary of State. 



From Prof E. T. Cox. 
Office of State Geologist, Indianapolis, Ikd., May 14, 1877. 

I take pleasure in saying that I have examined the plan and programme of 
the proposed ** Journey around the World,'' for sight-seeing and scientific 
purposes. 

It appears to be admirably arranged to combine pleasure with profitable 
instruction, and Mr. James O. Woodruff and General Daniel Macauley are 
intelligent, courteous, and companionable gentlemen, who will do all in their 
power to promote the comfort and best interests of the voyagers. 

I am also personally acquainted with a number of the gentlemen compris- 
ing the scientific cdrps, and they are eminently fitted as explorers and teach- 
ers of science. 

Here, then, is a rare opportunity for young students to see the world, and 
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perfect a knowledge of Natural History by explorations and practical study, 
and by making collections. It is easy to foresee the many great benefits that 
may be conferred on science by the labors of so many explorers in widely 
separated and but little known regions of the globe that are to be visited. 

I am sure, therefore, that the projectors of so admirable a work will re- 
ceive the cordial support of all true lovers of science, and their best wishes 
for its success. E. T. COX, State Gedogitt of Indiana. 



From E. P. Whipple. 

Boston, October 1, 1877. 
Mr* Jamya O. Woodruff: 

My Dear Sir, — I have read with great interest the programme of your 
proposed " Expedition around the World." It seems to me that your plan 
contemplates a college afloat, a kindergarten on the largest scale, and» adapted 
to the wants of advanced students. It is the most comprehensive scheme of 
education yet devised for quickening the love of knowledge, multiplying its 
materials, intensifying its enthusiasm, and enlarging its scope. It appears 
satisfactorily to solve the vexed problem of Work and Play; and there never 
was a happier conception of asi^ociating instruction with recreation, the pur- 
suit of knowledge with the pursuit of health. The young men who avail 
themselves of the advantages of the Expedition will be trained in habits of 
accurate observation, — trained to see with their minds as well as with their 
eyes, — and thus one of the most vital objects in a real education will be ob- 
tained. I cannot conceive of any occupation that the young students of the 
Expedition may hereafter adopt, whether it be science or literature or busi- 
ness, which will not be prosecuted with more energy and ii^telligence, owing 
to the knowledge and experience acquired by the trip. It may be confidently 
expected that the graduates of this voyaging college will be persons of vigor- 
ous and well-stored minds, Icdged in strong and well-developed bodies. 

Indeed, it seems to me impossible to exaggerate the privileges which those 
who accompany this Expedition will enjoy. 

Wishing you all success, I remain, very sincerely yours, 

E. P. WHIPPLE. 



From Henry Ward Beecher. 

General Daniel Macauley, Secretary^ etc. : 

Dear Sir, — The circumnavigation of the globe by a scientific college is 
the proper but remarkable development of the joint action of commerce and 
science. Why should it not be? Instead of bringing nature, in small speci- 
mens, into the lecture room, why should not a class carry the lecture room 
out to nature itself? If this enterprise be successfully carried out it will open 
a new series, and be the first step in a new era. There are many rich men 
who have sons who are mildly interested in study. Two years oi scientific 
work would develop their tastes, fix their habits, and, besides the knowledge 
of science, would bestow the benefits of wide foreign travel. Young men of 
strong bias towards science would have a means of investigation which no 
college can afford. Professor Agassiz started a scientific school apon an isl- 
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and to teach men how to investigate ; you have resumed the enterprise, -P^ly 
you have set the island afloat, and propose to tow it around the world. WitJi 
cordial wishes for your complete success, > 

I remain truly yours, 

HENRY WARD BEECHEB. 



From Professor Asa Gray, of Harvard University. 

Hebbabiuh op Harvard University, Botanic Garden, 

Cambridge, Mass., May 29, 1877. 

I wish to say that I am much impressed with the courage and the power of 
organization which you have shown in this enterprise, and which shows that 
you mean to command success. I need not say that such an undertaking, 
successfully carried out, must be of real benefit to science, and afford great 
opportunities to those who embark in it. 

Heartily wishing, etc., I remain, dear sir, 

Very truly yours, 

ASA GRAY. 



From Dr. EUiott Coues. U. 8. Army. 

Having looked carefully into the matter of the Woodruff Expedition, I find 
nothing that I consider objectionable. On the contrary, the plan seems feasi- 
ble, well considered, and perfectly straightforward. Should it succeed, as I 
sincerely hope it will, extraordinary advantages, both to the members of the 
Expedition and to science, must result. Should the project not be carried 
out, nobody would be hurt but those who have the direction of affairs. In 
proof of the sincerity of my own convictions, I am quite ready to subscribe my 
name as an endorser and well-wisher of the enterprise. I am equally free to 
add that my present engagements alone prevent my yielding to the very lib- 
eral inducements the direction has held out to me to accompany the Expedi- 
tion as one of the faculty. ELLIOTT COUES. 
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